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THE DECISION IN THE BACON-STERLING CASE. 


Tue Bacon-Sterling case has been disposed of by the decision of | 
the President that the office of weigher comes within the Civil Service | 


Law. It follows that the appointment of Mr. Sterling is invalid, 
having been made without competitive examination, and that the 


office must be filled, pursuant to law, after examination. This is the | 
solution which, as we said in the last issue, is the one most desirable | 


in the interest of reform. It is true that it does not reinstate Mr. 


Bacon into the office from which he was to be removed. This is a} 
subject of regret, for Mr. Bacon was a faithful and efficient officer. | 
But the most important thing for reformers to insist on is the com- | 


plete and unflinching enforcement of the Civil Service Act. That 
act says nothing as to removals: it regulates only the method of 


appointment. It is constructed on the supposition that a restriction | 


on the power of removal might prevent a chief from having the 
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them and on publie o opinion, , then only its beneficial influence will be 
fully felt. If Mr. Sterling’s appointment had been revoked because 
| of his individual unfitness, and Mr. Bacon reinstated because of his 
individual fitness, the action, while equally creditable to the adminis- 
tration, would have been much less valuable for the cause of reform. 
| As it is, the affair emphasizes for would-be spoilsmen, and for the 
people at large, the fact there is no longer anything to be gained in 
politics by making removals from offices that come within the Civil 
Service Law, because appointments to those offices can be made only 
on competitive examination. 





MR. EATON’S REPLY TO THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATS. 


Tue letter of Commissioner Eaton to the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Convention, which we reprint in another column, says all 
that needs to be said about the reflections of the New York Demo- 
cratic Platform on the Civil Service Commission, and the new rule of 
| the Civil Service Commission. ‘That rule, it will be remembered, 

provided that the names of all applicants for office who have passed 

| the examinations under the Civil Service Act should be struck off 
after the names had been on the register for a year. The effect of 
this rule, as Mr. Eaton shows, is very simple and of very little im- 
| portance. A candidate whose name has been on the list for a year 
| gains no advantage by the lapse of time. Another candidate, exam- 
| ined the day before, is recommended in advance of him, if the second 
‘candidate stands better on the examination. It is not priority in 
time that causes a candidate to be certified for appointment to office : 
|it is the standing on the examinations that alone determines the 
order of preference. Obviously, a candidate whose name has been 
on the list for a year, and who, in all that time, stood so low as not 
to get an appointment, has practically no chance at all. There are 
| always men who stand better than he does, and who must be pre- 
ferred to him. Consequently, the removal of such men’s names from 
the list after the lapse of a year simply clears the list of a certain 
amount of dead-wood. It takes off names which, though nominally 
eligible for certification, will practically never be reached. It will be 
seen from Mr. Eaton’s letter that the new rule was adopted as a sop 
to Democratic grumblers, who accused the Commission of favoring 
the appointment of Republicans by keeping names on the list for an 
indefinite time. As long as the impartial working of the law is not 
interfered with, there is no reason why a harmless concession of this 
kind should not be made to the disgruntled Democrats. 








necessary authority and control over his subordinates; but that, on | 


the other hand, when appointments can no longer be made for partisan 


purposes, there will cease to be any object in making removals for | 
partisan purposes. Now, it inevitably takes some experience to make | 
clear this effect of the Act,—that it preserves executive authority 


and discretion, and yet takes away the temptation for abusing that 
authority. The Sterling case is an excellent object lesson on this 


THE MASSACHUSETTS DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Tue platform adopted by the Massachusetts Democrats at their 
recent State Convention contains, besides the usual declaration of 
principles, a prediction of some of the results that are to come from 
the present national administration. The list embraces several 


subject. It shows that, while a chief officer may make removals as| excellent things which we believe every one would gladly see 


he pleases, he cannot make an appointment as he pleases. An 


‘established. We will not enumerate them here, but we cannot 


object lesson of this kind brings out vividly the effect of the Civil | forbear to congratulate those whose enthusiasm rises to such a height 
Service Law. It will take but few such cases to rid chiefs who have of confidence as inspired the language with which the “expectations ’ 
leanings toward the spoils system of any tendency to make removals | |of this convention of Democrats were introduced. “We expect,” 
for partisan purposes from offices which are within the Civil Service | | they say, “that under his [Cleveland’s] administration every reform 
Law. When this effect of the law has been once firmly impressed on | required to make the government pure and honest will be made.” 












Our purpose now, however, is to inquire what the attitude of 
the convention was toward the specific reform which the Rrecorp | 
is anxious to promote. As the President is well known to be} 
earnestly striving (and certainly with a good degree of success) to | 
establish the civil service upon the basis of the merit system, one | 
might suppose, from the sentence quoted, that the convention | 
desired to give his efforts in this direction a hearty approval. But} 
this inference may be disregarded, for we find that the expectation 
of the Massachusetts Democrats with reference to civil service reform 
is set forth by itself. 


They “expect that the civil service will be established on a broad basis of jus- 
tice and equality, securing to the administration officials in full sympathy with | 
its policy; not creating an official class which shall be above and beyond the peo- | 
ple, but giving to each and every citizen who is capable and honest the right to | 
be selected for public employment; that will recognize the principle that every | 
officer of the republic is a public servant, directly responsible to the people, and 
holding his office subject to the will of the people.” 





The length at which these probable results are outlined justifies | 
us, perhaps, in assuming that they would be satisfactory. In other | 
words, we may take the “expectation” to be a declaration of princi- 
ple. Is the verbiage with which the statement is dressed intentional | 
or accidental? As a rule, the resolutions are specific and pointed. | 
It is evident that their author does not lack the power of clear, con- | 
cise, and vigorous statement, when it suits his purpose not to be | 
misunderstood. We conclude, therefore, that the glittering ambi- | 
guities in the civil service plank were intended to reflect as many | 
separate views upon this tormenting question as there are wishes to | 
be gratified. The only way yet devised for placing the service “on a | 
broad basis of justice and equality’’— that is to say, a basis such | 
that all classes, be they rich or poor, Republicans or Democrats, may | 
have an equal chance to serve the public according to their abilities — | 
is the system of competitive examinations; yet this system is not 
needed “to secure to the administration officials in full sympathy | 
with its policy.” The one phrase gives comfort to the reformer: the | 
other affords consolation to the spoilsman. All will agree that it 
would be pernicious to create “an official class which shall be above | 
and beyond the people’; but do the Democrats of Massachusetts | 
fear this as a result of the spoils or of the merit system? In what | 
way do they propose to give “to each and every citizen who is capa- 
ble and honest the right to be selected for public employment”? 
These are questions which the platform does not answer. That “every 
oflicer of the republic is a public servant directly responsible to the 
people, and holding his office subject to the will of the people,” is a 
principle that will not bear analysis. Though all subordinate offi- 
cials are servants of the people, our system of representative govern- 
ment makes them directly responsible, not to the people, but to their 
executive superiors. The statement is wide of the truth, and was 
probably intended only to help make the plank balance. That pur- 
pose, as it seems to us, is well secured. We have not seen anywhere 
in political platforms a civil service plank upon which a spoilsman 


and a reformer may see-saw more easily and comfortably than upon | 


this product of the Massachusetts Democracy. 


~ 


Although the platform deserves thus to be condemned, the remarks 
of Chairman Fitzgerald upon the subject of the civil service are 
worthy of high commendation. He shows a full appreciation of the 
evils resulting from the spoils system, and sets forth the principles 
which should govern the management of the service clearly and 
boldly. Foreseeing a time when all the subordinate places will be filled 


with competent persons, “attending to their business as if they | 


were in a mercantile establishment; when these officers shall be re- 
cruited from all the people, and not from one party, as in the past 
quarter of a century,” the chairman draws this pleasing picture of an 
ideal service : — 


We will behold a class of self-respecting and competent men and women 
who, obtaining place solely on their own merit, will realize that, whether parties 
come or go, their faithfulness and efficiency alone will be their best recommenda- 
tion for retention and promotion. We shall then have a public service superior 
to any in the world, because recruited from the honest and capable men and 
women of the land, and from every condition, whose politics, like their religion, 
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will be their own affair, to be exercised unobtrusively; who will cease to be a men- 
ace as they have been ; who will be the political protégés of no man or party, 
therefore under obligations to none; and who will feel that attention to duty and 
capacity alone will raise them still higher in the public service in which they are 
engaged. 


Since the above was written, Mr. Prince, the party’s candidate for 
Governor, has published a letter defining his views upon the subject 


of the reform. The letter comes too late for an extended comment ; 
but we are happy to say that it holds rigidly to the correct principles 


| of reform, and declares the author’s views in a manner that is clear 
| and unambiguous. 


THE NEW YORK ELECTION. 


Tue civil service reform Independent considers every election in 
which he has a vote, whether it be national, state, or city, from the 


| stand-point of administrative reform, as he believes this reform to be 


the most urgent political need of the time, to the accomplishment of 
which he should direct the whole weight of his political influence. 
The old practice — which, when party lines were more strictly drawn 
than now, led the supporters of a national administration, as a token 
of approval of its course, to cast their votes for whatever candidates 
might secure the nomination of the administration party in a state 
or city election — is giving place to a much more intelligent method 
of action. It has taken some time to learn the lesson that the so- 
called loyalty to party which led an anti-slavery Republican to vote 
for an untrustworthy candidate for a state or city office, merely be- 
cause he professed anti-slavery views, was unwise in theory and evil 
in practical results. This awakening to the necessity of a complete 
separation of the issues of national, state, and city elections is one 
of the direct consequences of the civil service reform movement. If 
the people of this country will once fairly adopt the idea that every 
election is to be considered distinctly on its own merits, another 
strong barrier will be set up against the operations of those political 
schemers and impostors who seek to gain their own selfish ends by 
hoodwinking the people. 

We published: last month the platforms of the two parties in New 

York. Our readers can judge of their comparative merits. We give 
in the present number Dorman B. Eaton’s reply to the resolutions 
|of the New York Democrats; the admirable letter of Carl Schurz on 
| the New York nominations; the manly and sincere utterances on the 
'subject of civil service reform from the letter of acceptance of Mr. 
Davenport, the Republican candidate; and the expression of views 
of the Brooklyn Republican Independent Committee of One Hun- 
\dred. The question in the minds of civil service reform Indepénd- 
;ents in New York is not, “ Shall we vote for a Republican or for a 
Democrat?” It is, “ Which candidate is most likely to support in 
| good faith the cause of good government, of administrative reform ?’’ 
| And this question the Independents will answer at the polls. 


Tue civil service reform issue can scarcely be said to have been 
directly involved in the recent election in Ohio. But the under- 
| ground work of the campaign offers such conclusive evidence that the 
| Democratic forces were controlled by the McLean clique, who, having 
|put one spoilsman into the United States Senate in the place of 

George H. Pendleton, sought to place another in the chair of Mr. 
Sherman, that the defeat of the Democrats is looked upon with great 
| satisfaction by reformers, and is regarded by them as one more blow 
| against the spoilsmen and machine politicians. 


| 





| A CALIFORNIA LETTER. 
San Francisco, Oct. 12, 1885. 
To tue Eprror “Civit Service Recorp”: 

Dear Sir,—I have the honor to be one of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Civil Service Reform Association of this Coast. | 
| believe I can honestly say that no one of the advocates of this great 
|reform is a more thorough believer in it than am I; yet I cannot 
| assent to the conclusions of your late editorial, “An Equal Divi- 
| sion of the Offices ” (September Recorp). 

The best cause may be in danger, from over-zeal on the part 


ee of 
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of its advocates; and may not this cause, so dear to every one of 
us, suffer from our assuming a position which is certain to alienate 
many Democrats now disposed:to be our friends? Is not the claim of 
the Democratic party for an equitable division of the public offices, 


ses * ss . . . | 
that division being made upon civil service reform principles, as | 


to fitness, examination, etc., a fair claim? I admit that “the peo- 
ple’s interests are higher than those of any party”; but will not 


civil service reform start fairer if, as a first step, both the great | 


parties be given as nearly as may be an equality in the division of 
office-holding ? 


and ought not to, consider party at all; but is that system perfect 
which leaves, at the outset, a huge majority of all the public offices in 
the hands of one party? It is within my personal knowledge that 
civil service reform principles are being invoked to maintain in 
place men whose offices have been a cloak to cover partisan wire- 

pulling. And I believe that fully one-half of all the Republican 


office-holders in the public service to-day have used their places with | 
| EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH BY COLONEL CHARLES R. 


“offensive partisanship.” 

Nor do I see how “the aim at equalization, as an end in itself, will 
let down the barriers which protect the service against the admission 
of spoilsmen en masse,” if all appointments be made after the usual 
examination and proof of fitness. Nor would I for a moment advo- 
cate “a clean sweep” of half the Republican appointees. Let it be 
understood, however, that in due time an equality between the 
parties, as to public office, will be established, and that that time 
will come speedily. 

In a word, Mr. Editor, we have to deal with a people whom fifty 
years of the spoils system have made ignorant of the real principles 
which should govern the distribution of the public offices. We have 
to educate them to a correct knowledge of those principles. Will 
not the reform advance with less friction, if in the beginning such 
a position be taken by us as certainly “appeals in a way to one’s 
sense of justice”? We cannot at once, or by the passage of a single 
law, dissociate men’s minds from the idea of party, as connected with 
place: it is very unfortunate that we cannot; but we shall surely 
gain strength, and at the same time make no “ concession to place- 
hunters,” if we let it be understood that the reform starts upon an 
equitable basis. 

The above has been written, Mr. Editor, in no spirit of criticism 
upon the administration of the existing law, but rather because the 
writer believes that trouble is about to arise between its administra- 
tors and a body of our citizens who may be firmly attached to our 
ranks, if we proceed in the right way. And, when we consider the 
immense and incalculable good which the reform has done and is 
to do, surely a word may be said, when one hovestly believes his 
fellow-workers in any degree mistaken. 


Respectfully, Sami. B. Wiaarn. 





There is not, we think, so great a difference between Mr. Wig- 
gin’s position and our own as he supposes. “The claim of the 
Democratic party for an equitable division of the public offices, that 
division being made upon civil service reform principles as to fitness, etc.,” 
isa fair one. Our late editorial contains nothing that denies it. 

We readily agree that a system “which leaves, at the outset, a 
huge majority of all the public offices in the hands of one party ” is 
not perfect. We believe, too, that a great many (perhaps as many 

| as one-half) of all the Republican office-holders “have used their 

places with offensive partisanship”; and so we allow it is a good 
policy which aims at the removal of such as fall within this category, 
and at the appointment of competent and fit Democrats to succeed 
them. 

We do, however, object to a policy that aims at equalization “as 
an end in itself’; for, under it, removals are made either with 
or without cause, according as the Democrat who wants a particular 
office can or cannot show unfitness in the incumbent. The aim is 
directly toward “a clean sweep of half the Republican appointees,”— 
the very thing which Mr. Wiggin himself would not advocate for a 
moment. He does not see how the policy we objected to will let in 
the spoilsmen en masse, “ if all the appointments be made after the 
usual examination and proof of fitness.” Nor do we. It was a 
purpose to displace, at all events, one-half of the Republicans in office, 
and let in as many Democrats to succeed them, that we protested 
against. 

Such a purpose should be opposed, because, as Mr. Wiggin says, 
it is necessary to educate the people to an understanding of the 
“real principles which should govern the distribution of the public 

3ut the best way to begin this education is, in our judg- 


offices.” 





I acknowledge that a perfect system of office-holding will not, | 
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ment, to adopt a scheme of administration which shall cause the 
people to see in every change in office a change for cause (using 
“cause” in the sense in which reformers understand it). The per- 
fect system of reform would follow this plan, whether the result 
were to displace one-fourth, one-half, or seven-eighths of the Repub- 
licans. By this method, the service will, in the long run, naturally 
become divided with approximate equality between the parties; and 
the work of uprooting the wrong ideas which the spoils system has 
planted will go on faster than in any other way,— much faster, it 


| seems to us, than it will when, as in many cases, the real reason (and 


the reason generally understood in the community) for a change is 
that the new appointee is a Democrat, to whom the office is given 
merely for the purpose of helping along an equal division of the offices. 


CODMAN BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS 
REFORM CLUB. 


Ir seems to me that until the great question of civil service reform 
is finally disposed of by a general understanding that merit, and 


| not political influence, is to be the passport to the subordinate offices 








of the National Government, the States, and the cities, the statesmen 
of the country will have great difficulty in turning their attention 
to other questions only a little less important. No doubt, the reform 
of the civil service will give us a better administration; but that is 
not the greatest of its benefits. It will have the effect of excluding 
from Congress and from State legislatures men whose ideas of public 
life seem to be not the discussion of great measures connected with 
the revenue, the currency, or other kindred subjects, but merely the 
peddling of small offices to keep themselves in place for which they 
are not fit. As we are discussing chiefly to-day the approaching state 
election, I recognize with satisfaction the great progress that the 
Democratic party has made in this Commonwealth. The leap from 
Butler to Endicott was a long one; and I can see nothing in the 
record or character of the gentleman who is now their candidate for 
governor that should lead any one to suppose that he will lend 
himself to the insidious attack upon the civil service law of Massa- 
chusetts, which happily failed in the last legislature. It is only fair 
to add that nothing that Governor Robinson has ever done should 
lead us to suppose the like of him. We cannot, however, overlook 
the fact that, with scarcely an exception, the Democrats in the last 
legislature gave their votes for a measure which was insulting to 
the soldiers of the State in presuming to suppose that they would 
wish to be placed in official positions for which other men were 
better qualified. Depend upon it that the old soldiers desire that 
the State should be served by those that can serve her best, and are 
quite satisfied with the discrimination in their favor which the law 
makes: that, where a soldier is proved to be competent, he shall be 
preferred to another citizen who is equally so. Nor can we over- 
look the fact that the Democratic party in their platform declared 
against the civil service law as it now stands. It is a pity, I think, 
that the resolutions of the convention were not more in * ty 
with the manly and statesmanlike speech of Mr. Fitzgerald. Now, 
I think we are disposed to be friendly to the Democratic party, if 
they will let us. They have helped us elect —or we have helped 
them elect (put it either way you please) — an able and honest man 
as President of the United States; and, although he is not getting 
all the support he ought to have from his party managers, yet I think 
that it is an enormous exaggeration to say that the hosts of Demo- 
crats, North and South, who voted for him, do not stand by him. 
They cannot be so utterly unreasonable. Millions of men voted for 
him: a few thousands want office. Is it reasonable to suppose that the 
millions are going to be very unhappy because a few thousands are 
disappointed in getting themselves into smaller or greater offices? 
Is the professional office seeker or office broker such a lovely character 
that, when his little game fails, half the people of the country are 
going to weep for him? Notwithstanding the wail of the disap- 
pointed, the great mass of the voters who elected President Cleveland 
are perfectly satisfied with their choice; and very many who did not 
vote for him tell us every day that he is doing well. I suppose that 
the members of this club have made up their minds as to one thing 
in regulating their votes at the next state election. They will not 
support, but will actively oppose, any candidates for any executive 
or legislative office, by whatever party nominated, who intend to 
break down the civil service law of this Commonwealth. That may 
just as well be understood. We believe that the reform of the civil 
service must be accomplished; and we are prepared to postpone all 
other matters until the danger is past which now seems to threaten 
that reform, but which, I verily believe, is, after all, not a great. 
The time will come when we shall discuss other issues; but they will 
be live issues, and not dead ones, 
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NEW YORK POLITICS. 
MR. SCHURZ'’S LETTER. 


Mr. Atrrep T. Wuire, of the Brooklyn Independent Republican 
Committee, addressed a letter to the Hon. Carl Schurz, asking his 
views upon the present political situation in New York. Mr. Schurz 
has replied in the following letter :— 

New York, Oct. 12, 1885. 
ALFRED T. WuireE, Esq. : 

My dear Sir,—I have read the resolutions of the Brooklyn 
Independent Republican Committee with great pleasure; and from 
the expression of my views on the present situation, for which you 
ask me, you will see that we are in substantial accord. The coming 
election presents itself in two aspects. In the first place, it is an 
election of State officers. We have therefore to select among the 
candidates those whose character, whose past career, and whose 
known opinions furnish the best evidence of their fitness for the 
positions they are to occupy, if elected. We have to choose between 
Mr. Davenport and Mr. Hill for the governorship. Botlr have been 
in conspicuous positions which tested their qualities. Mr. Davenport 
has proved himself a man of ability and high character, thoroughly 
devoted to his public duties, and in sincere sympathy with those 
reform movements which aim at the improvement of the public 
service and the elevation of our whole political life. Mr. Hill has on 
many occasions proved that he looks upon official power as a means 
of party service and of personal advancement, regardless of the public 
interest, and that he is in thorough accord with that class of politi- 
cians who do all in their power to obstruct and defeat a healthy 
reformation of our public concerns, and thus to keep alive those 
demoralizing practices which for so long a period have degraded our 
political life and endangered the public welfare. They are both 
partisans ; but Mr. Davenport represents the best tendencies, not only 
in his own, but in both political parties, and Mr. Hill the worst. 
These are well-known facts, which might be regarded as sufficient to 
induce us as citizens of New York, whose duty it is to look to the 
good of the State, to prefer Mr. Davenport to Mr. Hill. The candi- 
dates for the other State offices should be treated, respectively, 
according to the same principle. 

In the second place, we have to consider how the result of our 
State election may affect the general interests of the country. We 
have a President who is honestly and earnestly endeavoring to carry 
out certain reforms of the highest importance. In this endeavor, he 
is embarrassed and obstructed by a very active element in his own 
party, which insists upon the distribution of the public offices as 
spoils, upon the organization of the public service as a party machine, 
and upon breaking down whatever stands in the way in the shape 
of laws or regulations or adopted methods and practices. Of this 
element, Mr. Hill is a recognized representative. Now, it is clear 
that, if Mr. Hill, as a representative anti-reform man, is this year 
defeated in this important State of New York, *n which last year 
another Democratic candidate was victorious as a representative 
reformer, the anti-reform element which seeks to baffle the Presi- 
dent’s efforts will hereby be materially weakened, and the cause of 
reform will gain new strength. Mr. Hill ought therefore to be 
defeated. 

But we are told that President Cleveland himself is going to vote 
for the Democratic candidates, Mr. Hill included. This does not 
change the nature of the case in the least. That he is in a very 
difficult situation, we all know. It is his privilege to regulate his 
relations with his party in his own way, and it is our business as 
friends of reform to do our duty to our cause in our way. It isa 
gratifying and a significant fact that the Independents of this State, 
who last year cut loose from their party connections to support Mr. 
Cleveland for the presidency, this year, without any previous consul- 
tation, simply obeying a common impulse, recognize their duty upon 
the same principle to support Mr. Davenport for the governorship. 
But, in order to secure to their endeavors — which, it is hoped, will be 
as successful this year as last —their full effect upon the political 
situation, it is important that the Independents should not permit 
their conduct to be misinterpreted. There has already been much 
foolish talk in the newspapers about what they call our “change of 


sides,” our “returning to the fold,” and so on. It should be gen-| 
erally understood that,there is on our part no change at all; that we 


are acting upon exactly the same principles this year as last; that 
upon these principles we should support Mr. Davenport, if he were a 


Democrat, and oppose Mr. Hill, if he were a Republican; that there is | 


no “returning to the fold” this year, as there was no going into a 
fold last year; and that we shall be found ready in the future, as in 
the present and the past, to support the Davenports as against the 
Hills, under whatever party names they may appear. 

It should further be understood that, while the Independents will 
support Mr. Davenport for the governorship, they protest most em- 
phatically against the unjust attacks made upon President Cleveland 





are designed to make party capital by a revival of sectional prejudice 
and ill feeling between the North and the South. That President 
Cleveland has made mistakes no candid man will deny; but, on the 
other hand, no candid man can deny that he has rendered the cause 
of reform very great service. The professions of, Republican politi- 
cians in favor of civil service reform would deserve and receive much 
mora confidence if, while censuring real mistakes of violations of 
correct principle, they proved themselves at the same time willing to 
encourage with just recognition all the good that is done and all the 
honest efforts that are made in the right direction, no matter under 
what party auspices. And, as to the Southern question, everybody 
knows that there has been of late years an immense change for the 
better in the South; that the disunion feeling of old times has en- 
tirely yielded to a new national spirit; that the condition of the col- 
ored people as to their prosperity and the protection of their rights, 
as well as the relations between the two races, is now much more sat- 
isfactory than it ever has been; that meetings of colored men in the 
South themselves protest against the demagogic clamor in the North 
about their wrongs ; that the existence.of the evils denounced by Re- 
publican politicians would only prove the failure of the Republican 
party during its long possession of power to remedy them, and that, if 
restored to power, it would let things go just as they are going. Their 
denunciatory talk about the South is, therefore, more than idle: it is 
as an incentive to sectional animosities for the benefit of a party, 
vicious and unpatriotic claptrap. And the Independents do not de- 
sire their support of Mr. Davenport to be construed as approving 
anything of the sort. 

In defining the position of the Independents, as every one of them 
would define it, I do not mean to say that they renounce forever all 
more permanent party attachments. On the contrary, they look for- 
ward to the time when such attachments may be again advisable. 
But, at present, we are passing through a period of transition. There 
are no clearly defined differences of principle or policy between the 
two great parties. Their platforms, except in their mutual denuncia- 
tions, read remarkably alike. The question between them which 
most concerns the public interest is mainly that of good administra- 
tion. The issue between them in this respect is not made up by 
their platform declarations, but practically by their nominations of 
candidates. These nominations have been on either side sometimes 
good and sometimes bad, which indicates that they are not made 
according to a fixed standard. As long as this condition of things 
prevails, we shall render the best service to the public interest by 
supporting in each case the best men representing the best methods, 
regardless of party. The more a party identifies itself with the 
reforms aimed at, the steadier the Independents will be in support 
of its candidates. A party, old or new, making itself in its organiza- 
tion, as well as its professed principles, a trustworthy champion of 
these reforms, would count them among its most faithful members. 
And when at last these reforms shall have become so firmly rooted 
in the laws of the republic and the practices of our political life 
that they cease to be an issue in our elections, differences of opinion 
on other subjects will form the dividing line; and the Independents 
no doubt will attach themselves to this or that party according 
to the opinions they hold on the questions then most important. 
Much will be done, I apprehend, toward bringing on so auspicious 
a condition of things by practically demonstrating, to the satisfaction 
of both political parties, that on either side the Davenports can, and 
the Hills cannot, be elected to high office. 


Sincerely yours, C. Scuurz. 


THE BROOKLYN INDEPENDENTS. 


The Brooklyn Independent Republican Committee of One Hun- 
dred {held a meeting on October 2, and adopted the following state- 


| ment of views concerning the pending state election : — 


We find that the very element in the Democratic party which per- 


| sistently sought the defeat of Grover Cleveland at Chicago, taking 


advantage of his honorable refusal to use the influence of the 
National Government for or against any candidate, has procured the 
nomination as the Democratic candidate for Governor of a man who 
opposes the principles which Grover Cleveland represents ; who has 
stooped as Governor to bargain for his own nomination ; and whose 
chief support comes from political tricksters, who ask votes for him 
under pretence of supporting the national administration, but would 
promptly construe his triumph as its defeat. 

We find that the Republican Convention has nominated a man 
whose public record and private character give promise that he will 
administer the office of Governor as a public trust for the whole 
people, and not as a means to selfish ends. 

We believe, therefore, that the friends of those principles which 
triumphed in the election of Grover Cleveland as Governor and as 
President should refuse to vote for David B. Hill; and we invite all 
citizens, of whatever party name, to join us in voting for Ira Daven- 


in the Republican platform as well as against those declarations which | port, so that the overwhelming defeat of the spoils candidate for 
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Governor shall declare unmistakably the loyalty of the voters of New 
York to the cause of administrative reform. 

We condemn in the Republican platform its confusion of dead 
with live issues and of state with national and sectional questions, 
and its exaggeration of the mistakes of the national administra- 
tion while it is as silent to its great triumphs for good government ; 
and we condemn especially in the Democratic platform its ignorance 
and wilful misstatement of the operations of the civil service law. 

We congratulate our fellow Independents on the results already 
achieved by President Cleveland, which fully justify their work in 
the past and give the best encouragement for its continuance in the 
future ; we express our confidence in his honesty and his steadfast- 
ness of purpose in administrative reform ; we honor his manly will- 
ingness to correct errors, and we recognize the great triumphs he has 
already won for good government; we rejoice that, as President of 
the whole people, he has earned the hearty support of the best repre- 
sentatives of his own party, South and North, and of an increasing 
number of those who were his political opponents; and we pledge 
him our continued and unswerving loyalty in his struggle with the 
spoilsmen of both political parties. 





MR. DAVENPORT'’S ACCEPTANCE. 


Extract from Mr. Davenport's letter of acceptance : — 


official, federal or state, which shows a sincere purpose to promote 
and establish it. When it comes to be thoroughly understood and 
its methods perfected, I am confident that it will commend itself to 
the people through the improvement of their official service and the 
purification of their political life. The experience of seven months 
would seem to show that, no matter how well disposed the President 
of the United States may be toward civil service reform, or even how 
determined he may be to promote it, he cannot in this command the 
support of the party which stands arrayed in opposition to ourselves. 

Every day adds to the proof that the least worthy and the appar- 
ently coutrolling elements of that party are resolved to thwart every 
movement the President may make toward any enforcement in good 
faith of the policy to which he stands committed. 


MR. EATON’S REPLY TO THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Dorman B. Earon has written the following letter to Mr. 
George Raines, Chairman of the Democratic State Convention at 
Saratoga : — 

WasuINGTon, D.C., Oct. 8, 1885. 
Tue Hon. GrorGeE RAINES, PRESIDENT, ETC.: 


My dear Sir,— The late Convention at Saratoga over which you 
presided felt justified in charging the United States Civil Service 
Commission, in substance, with formulating lists of persons for 
appointment who were almost exclusively Republicans, and with 
extending the period of their eligibility on the registers with the 
intent of excluding Democrats from office; and these charges were 
made without giving the commissioners the least notice or any 
opportunity of presenting the facts. I regret that my official duties 
have prevented a more timely reply. As these charges were pub- 
lished apparently with your approval, I have no hesitation in address- 
ing you through the public press. Let me at once state that 
neither of the charges, nor any other of a similar purport grouped 
with them, has any warrant in the action of the Commission or, as 
I believe, in the action or intention of either commissioner. Con- 
cerning myself, I declare emphatically that I have never, by any act 
or omission as a commissioner, intended to show the least favor or 
cause the least prejudice to any adherent of either party as such, 
or for any political reason whatever. I challenge investigation in 
that regard, and I declare every charge inconsistent with this state- 
ment to be a libel. 

The fact that no suggestion is made against the good faith of 
the commissioners — except in that sphere of office-getting in which, 
according to the code of many politicians, justice and truth are 
irrelevant — is not without significance. 

But I object alike to the code and to the misrepresentations 
which it tolerates. I deny the right of any body of men to charge 
me falsely with prostituting my office for partisan purposes, even 
though most of them regard the offence as trivial, and not one in ten 
of them believe the charge. You must excuse me for not accepting 
party exigency, lack of information, or excess of partisan zeal and 
prejudice as justifying defamation. Such use of official authority, 
however common, is, in my view, not only disgraceful, but illegal. 
If you hold this view of official duty, and if you believe the charges 
to be true, or if any other member of the Convention has that view 
and belief, I shall expect that the manifest and patriotic duty of 
having me indicted or impeached will be speedily discharged. 


Allow me, sir, to suggest that, in view of this denial and challenge, 
candid men are likely to think that, as President of the Convention, 
you cannot do less than either retract its unfounded charges or make 
them good against me by some sort of criminal proceeding. After 
laboring for years to open the subordinate executive service to the 
adherents of both parties alike, I must express my surprise and 
indignation at being charged, without the least evidence, with trying 
to defeat the essential object of the law and rules I am endeavoring 
to enforce. Can you and your associates, who arraign me, declare, 
as I now declare, that I do not care in the least whether Democrats 
or Republicans receive appointments, provided the places are won 
by the most worthy, who have competed in free, manly contests of 
merits ? 

Here I might stop; but I wish to go further, and say that there 
was no basis of probability and no reasonable excuse for the false 
charges I have cited. The examinations have from the beginning 
been equally open and free to the adherents of both parties. No 
commissioner or examiner has made any discrimination on party 
charge. Your Convention has not ventured to charge the contrary. 
There has never been a complaint that a Democrat could not go into 
an examination in New York, or elsewhere, as freely as a Republican. 
Such discrimination would be a criminal offence, under the Civil Ser- 
vice Act. You will not claim that Democrats are not as able as 
Republicans to pass examinations at high grades. I am not aware 


i hay oe ; : |that adherents of either excel in modesty as to office-seeking. The 
I believe in civil service reform, and welcome any action by any | 


annual reports of the Commission have stated to Congress —and I 
have believed it to be the fact— that the numbers of adherents of 
either party examined are about equal. A Democratic House of 
Representatives has voted appropriation, because it believed the ex- 
aminations were free under the Commission. What proof to the 
contrary does your Convention pretend to have had? Each person 
examined has had a right to appeal to the Commission to correct 
any unjust marking or discrimination, for political reasons. Yet 
among the nearly or quite fifteen thousand persons examined there 
have not been five cases, and I think not two, of appeals hinting at 
such discrimination. Every one of these appeals has gone through 
the hands of Mr. Graham, the Secretary of the Commission, who is 
a Democrat from North Carolina. And I may add here that a 
majority of those who have served under the Commission at Wash- 
ington have, from its creation, been and are now Democrats. At the 
very moment your Convention at Saratoga was formulating these 
charges, a majority of the Board of Examiners in the customs ser- 
vice at New York were Democrats, recommended to the Commission 
by the Democratic officers under whom they serve. During the 
whole term of the late Collector Robertson, he selected the highest 
in grade of those certified for appointment, in more than four-fifths 
of the cases; facts which almost absolutely exclude political dis- 
crimination in appointments. There is, therefore, the strongest rea- 
son for thinking there were as many Democrats as Republicans on 
the registers throughout the country. Even supposing it could be 
made to appear that, at some particular office or offices, more of one 
party than of the other sought the examinations, it would not be the 
fault of the Commission or of the rules, but of those who declined 
to apply and of those who ridiculed and misrepresented a reform 
policy. There is nothing approximating to prove that such was the 
fact. The reckless statements made on the subject for political effect 
deserve only contempt. No member of Congress, indeed no citizen 
of New York, ever made such a statement to the Commission, or 
even suggested it to me, until since your Convention arraigned the 
commissioners. 

Will you tell me how one party could suffer more than the other 
by an extension of the time for standing on these registers, unless 
you first make it clear that one party had monopolized the registers ? 
How can you condemn the Commission for acting on the truth of its 
statements to Congress, that the parties were about equally repre- 
sented on its registers, unti] you have proved that one Democrat had 
asserted, or the Commission had some reason to think, to the con- 
trary? The original rule kept a person on the register for oniy one 
year. But as the grade alone determines the order of certification 
for appointment, and the date of examination does not affect it, so 
| that a person examined to-day may be appointed to-morrow if he is 
graded highest, even though there are scores of applicants who have 
been years on the register, it became plain that it mattered little how 
much beyond the year one remained on the registers. Those whose 
marks are high are sure to be appointed within the year. Every new 
examination brings in those who are marked much higher than any 
among the remnant left over beyond the year. 

But, on the other hand, if those of low grade, however small their 
| chances of certification, are dropped from the register, they generall 
feel aggrieved; and many of them apply to be again examined. It 
was for such reasons alone that in July, 1884, President Arthur, on 
the suggestion of the Commission, made a special rule allowing all 
persons then on the register to remain two years. If they should re- 





main there forty years, they hardly have a chance of an appointment. 
The thought of that special rule having a political significance, I 
' think, occurred to no one. 
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Now, if you think or any member of the Convention thinks there 
was anything political in that matter, I would advise the reading 
of a unanimous report of a committee of eight Democratic and five 
Republican members of the House of Representatives, made at that | 
time, in which they say they have carefully investigated the doings 
of the Commission, and declare that “the committee is entirely sat- 
isfied with the thorough, conscientious, and non-partisan work of 
the Civil Service Commission,” which they further state is eradicat- 
ing the prevalent evils of the civil service. | 

The act of the Commission in June last, in allowing the remnants 
of later examinations to remain on the register over the year, was | 
for the same reason as that of President Arthur, and equally without 
the least political significance or the least injury to the claims of 
those of either party who were subsequently examined. The fact is 
that all those examined from the beginning who had not been ap-| 
pointed have been allowed to stand on the register. When, there-| 
fore, it was seen from the declarations of your Convention that 
between lack of information on such points and excess of suspicion a | 
political significance was being given to the matter,— and, I repeat, | 
without the least basis for claiming that the remnants holding over 
were more largely Republican than Democratic,— the Commission | 
at once suggested to President Cleveland to have them struck from | 
the registers, and he did so,—a change which I feel certain will not | 
keep a Republican from office or enable a Democrat to secure one; 
but it will, I hope, enable you and your fellow-members of the Con- 
vention to see how greatly you have misrepresented the commis- 
sioners. 

It seems to be a part of the assumption and theory on which the 
charges of the Convention are based that few or no examinations | 
have been held since the Commission in June last allowed the 
rejected remnants to remain on the registers. This part of the 
accusation is as unfounded as the rest. There have been nearly 
forty separate examinations since that time, several of them for 
both the postal and the customs service in the State of New 
York, and three of them at the city of New York. At these 
examinations, more than twenty-six hundred persons have been 
examined. Many appointments have been made from among 
them. About three hundred applicants are now under notice for | 
examination next week for the customs service at that city. At 
no time since the Commission was organized have so many examina- 
tions been held, or so large a number of persons been examined | 
within the same period of the year. Does this look to you like 
a purpose to force appointments from the old remnants? Another ' 
not less conclusive answer may be made to your charges. It is the 
duty of the Postmaster, Collector, or other head of an office where 
examinations are held, to request an examination when he thinks 
it will be useful. Now, every such request, whether from an officer 
of New York or elsewhere, has been promptly complied with by the 
Commission. There has not been the least delay for the purpose 
of forcing appointments from the old remnants at New York or 
anywhere else. Do these facts suggest to you a political purpose on 
the part of the Commission? I have felt this full and frank state- | 
ment, fatiguingly long perhaps, was due to so distinguished a body 
as that over which you presided. If it shall do something in aid | 
for greater caution and a more careful regard of truth and justice | 
in politics, as at times distrust and blind zeal are peculiarly liable | 
to mislead, one of its main objects will be accomplished. And I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, 








DorMAN B. Eaton. 


NAVY-YARD EXAMINATIONS. 


To THe Eprror or THE “ Crvit SERVICE Record”: 


Dear Sir,— As your paper supports the cause of civil service 
reform both by sustaining the laws already passed and advocating 
their extension to apply to all subordinate offices, I wish to state facts 
which I think show the necessity of applying the Pendleton law to | 
our navy yards. 

Kittery Navy-yard, opposite Portsmouth, N.H., one of the smaller | 
yards, has its force of employés divided into departments, each under 
its respective Bureau in the Navy Department. These are the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair, Yards and Docks, Steam-engineering, 
Equipment, Navigation, and Ordnance. Each bureau has a chief 
clerk. There are, besides, storekeepers and foremen. The clerks | 
and storekeepers are appointed in Washington; the foremen, on 
report of a board of examiners, three in number, all naval officers. 
These naval officers are the chief engineer, the constructor, and one 
line officer at the yard. They are men in apparently good standing 
in the service. During the past summer, this board held a competi- 
tive examination; but, before this, the members of the board were | 
invited to call upon Frank Jones, ex-Congressman aud local boss of 
Portsmouth. ‘Iwo at least of these gentlemen complied with this 
invitation ; but one, it is stated, peremptorily declined this interfer- | 
ence with the public business. Before the report of this examining | 
board was made, Mr. Jones made publicly a very exact prediction as | 





to who the appointees would be. Among other changes which Mr. 
Jones has been instrumental in making is the discharge of the 
chief clerk of the Equipment department, against the protest of the 
commander at the head of that department. This chief clerk, Mr. 
Hayes, a man of high character and exceptional ability, was dis- 
charged on a false charge of levying political assessments, and a rel- 
ative or connection of Mr. Jones was appointed to the place. The 
master laborer in the department of Yards and Docks is removed, 
to make a place for the father of Jones’ coachman. An excellent 
man in charge of the steam fire-engines is removed, to give place to 
a man who has been employed by a machine company in which Jones 
is a large stockholder. The efficient clerks of two of the naval officers 
in charge of departments at the yard have been removed, to make 
vacancies for Jones’ protégés. 

The foremen are supposed to select the laborers as well as have 
daily supervision of them. Of course, Mr. Jones will do much of the 
selecting of laborers through his friends, the foremen, and will become 
a power in the government labor market in the place of the late 
Boss Chandler. Think of the degradation to our naval service, if it 
becomes the practice to ask the advice of political bosses or defer to 
bosses, when such officers should hold strictly and impartially a judi- 
cial position. If Frank Jones can do this at Portsmouth, N.H., 
and thereby control votes and carry elections, soon he will agree to 
make New Hampshire Democratic, and perhaps be able to keep his 
agreement; and, again, New Hampshire will become Democratic 
party spoils as it has been Republican spoilsmen’s ground for years. 

It is only fair to add that in some instances the new appointees 


are considered competent to do the work which they will be re- 


quired to do. 
Yours truly, 
ARCHIBALD M., IIowe. 
CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 23, 1885. 


JUDGE THOMAN’S RESIGNATION. 


Crivit Service Commissioner Thoman has tendered his resigna- 
tion; and it has been accepted by the President, to take effect 
November 1. The resignation was tendered and accepted by means 


|of the following correspondence : — 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, } 

WASHINGTON, October 20. ‘ 
Sir,— Respectfully referring to a conversation had with you as early as March 
10, in which I expressed the wish to be relieved of my duties as a member of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, and also to the apparent fact that it was 
not then your pleasure to consider my request, I now have the honor to tender 


| formally my resignation, and earnestly beg early consideration of the same, and 


its acceptance. While thus asking release from so honorable a trust, I desire to 
record my gratification over the proved practicability and remedial effectiveness 
of the reform procedure. Tried veterans in political warfare view with amaze- 
ment the facile though radical departure from the familiar methods of the spoils 


| system of distributing: patronage. Strenuous and sincere argument, and also 


deliberate perversion, mark the opposition of different groups of antagonists. 
And yet it nust be concluded that a majority of the political leaders in either 
party are in accord with the Pendleton law, if its original enactment and 
emphatic indorsement by a subsequent Congress were honest legislative expres- 
sions, and not the coercion of moral cowardice by popular sentiment nor par- 
tisan legerdemain. 

In the great task of administrative reform which you have undertaken in 
accordance with personal and party pledges, the people will give aid. It has 
been my pleasure within the last two months to visit quite a number of the States 
and Territories of this Union, and it was my good fortune to meet with many of 


| their citizens. It is gratifying to know that the people confide in the unequivo- 
| calintention of the President to sustain the merit system in the civil service. 


They had condemned the evils of the former methods: long experience had made 
their knowledge accurate. They welcomed the inauguration of the new. The 
distinctive features of the present reform appealed to a typically American senti- 
ment, which recommends and advances merit. With the precise details of the 


| new procedure, their acquaintance was not so intimate. To this, they are fast 


succeeding; and the result will be cordial approval. The inception and mainte- 
nance of great reforms are with the people. I believe that the fundamental idea 
of civil service reform is characteristic of American thought. Popular hesita- 
tion over the acceptance of statutory details suggests merely a safe conservatism, 
In the initial stages of this reform there was a response throughout the nation. 
Political contests assumed a new tone, old-time methods of corruption were dis- 
couraged, and bossism was grappled with fresh vigor. The improvement is yet 
marked. If vicious elements still seek obtrusion into elections, the chances of 
their success have been lessened, The reform spirit is militant, and advances 
toward complete success. Corruption by official patronage has been removed 


| with the imparting of a purer life to official circles. The power of the private 


purse to purchase political honors will be less dangerous. Public appreciation of 
the fact that this reform does not trench upon sturdy partisanship came late. It 


| was sedulously maintained that the civil service was to be composed of men who 


should abjure certain rights of citizenship. With the gradual but inevitable re- 
futation of this false view, the outlines of the reform at last stood forth in clear- 
ness. It is a reform which views the civil service as a vast business agency: its 
search is for the best attainable merit. In business which is not political, it en- 
forces no test of party. 

With confident trust in the success of your administration, I am your obedi- 
ent servant, Leroy D. THOMAN. 

The PRESIDENT. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, D.C., October 24. 
THE Hon. LEROY D. THOMAN, CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER: ~ 


My dear Sir,—I have received your letter tendering your resignation as a 
member of the Civil Service Commission, which is in furtherance of an inclination 
expressed by you very soon after my inauguration as President. The resignation 
thus tendered is hereby accepted, to take effect on the first day of November 
next. [congratulate you upon the fact that in the office which you relinquish 
you have been able by sincere and earnest work, and by a steady devotion to the 
cause you have had in charge, to do so much in the interest of good government 
and improved political methods. Yours sincerely, 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 





oe 
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SECRETARY WHITNEY’S LETTER 
FORBIDDING POLITICAL INFLUENCE IN NAVY-YARDS. 


ComMoporEe CHANDLER of the Brooklyn Navy-yard, October 22, 


received the following letter from Mr. Whitney, Secretary of the | 
Navy :— ; 
Navy DeparTMENT, WaAsuHINGTON, D.C., | 
Oct. 19, 1885. 

To the Foremen in the Respective Navy-yards : — 

I have by orders heretofore issued invested you with the re- 
sponsibility of recommending for appointment your subordinate 
employés. This has enabled you in each case to constitute your 
forces without limitation, except that of a veto power in the shape 
of the approval of your superior officers. It r into practical 
effect a naval regulation which, as I understand, had grown into 
general disuse. Under this arrangement, you can properly be held 
responsible for the character and efficiency of the force you respec- 
tively superintend. The reports received by me from the naval 
officers in the various yards are in general to the effect that the 
efficiency of the yards has been greatly increased since the late 
reorganization, and in general there is satisfaction among your. 
superior officers. Complaints, however, come to me from time to 
time of individual cases of foremen, which make it proper for me | 
to state more distinctly than I have heretofore done what the law) 
and the department both expect of you in exercising this power. | 
The law contemplates, I think, that no political consideration shall 
influence the selection of workmen in the navy-yards. That it has 
been disregarded in the past can constitute no justification for the 
future. If the law was entirely silent on this subject, it would 
necessarily be involved in any attempt to make the yards effective. | 
The yards should be placed where the public work can be done 
economically and well; and, unless they are made so, it is perfectly 
evident that they will not be intrusted with any large amount of 
public work. It is your duty to disregard every consideration except 
the efficiency of the men as workmen. I am quite aware that the 
clamor for places in the navy-yard is so great as to involve great 
disappointment on the part of those who cannot be given employ- 
ment, and that you will be subjected often to unjust criticism, | 
from the effects of which it is my duty to protect you. That I will 
do. But I shall from time to time investigate the manner in which 
you conduct in this regard; and, if in any case I shall ascertain that 
men have been taken into the yard—men who are not competent 
workmen — for political reasons, I shall consider it sufficient ground 
for the dismissal of any foreman, and shall dismiss him. I have 
heretofore in many cases applied to your superior officers for the 
purpose of ascertaining the truth of charges that men were being 
employed because of their political relations and influence, and am 
happy to say that in almost all cases the reports have been of 
satisfactory character. But, in the heat of a political canvass, I fear 
that in one or two cases there may be ground for just complaint; 
and I shall institute sufficient investigation to satisfy myself with 
reference thereto. I have communicated personally and sometimes 
by formal communication with your superior officers, who have the 
veto power upon your appointments and can be held practically 
responsible for any maladministration of the kind referred to. 
I am unable to see how, under the system as at present constituted, 
the navy-yards can be made any other than effective workshops, | 
separated from politics. In requiring the approval of your superior 
officers to your selection of men, a check upon you is interposed for | 
the purpose of making difficult the growth of abuses of the character | 
referred to herein. But I ask your special co-operation, and I) 
desire you to understand that you have no discretion whatever in this 
matter. I do not expect to investigate the politics of men employed, 
and I am quite aware that whatever you do will probably displease 
and disappoint. But your deviation from the correct rule will be | 
seen in the employment of inferior men, in constituting an inefficient | 
force, and in the subordination of the yard as a workshop to the | 
interests of political friends. This can be readily detected by your | 
superiors, and will result in your dismissal in any such case. 


W. C. Wuitney, Secretary of Navy. 








consequences serenely, I presume that, as honest and fair-minded 
men, you wish to act understandingly, and with full knowledge of the 
facts. I think you are deceived in your view of this bill and of the 
whole subject. I cannot learn that the existing Civil Service Act 
is any obstacle to the admission of veterans into the public service, 
and I do not believe the passage of the exemption bill would open to 
a single veteran a single office or place of employment not now open 
to him. On the contrary, I believe it would operate exactly the other 
way. 
It is to this latter point that I ask your attention, because I do 


| not think the bill has ever been generally understood, and because 


you probably do not care to waste your time in seeking it, if it 


| 1s likely to do you no good when you get it. But let me say, first, 


that, while the civil service system has not yet been in force long 
enough to show what its complete results may be, the records of the 
Commission already disclose not only that veteran applicants have 
little difficulty in passing the examinations, but that, down to this 
time, the system has actually resulted in preferring veterans to other 
applicants. The limited. preference of veterans prescribed by the 
statute has been enlarged in the rules established by the Commission. 
The limit of age is not applied to them, except when otherwise 
required. They have precedence in the opportunity for examination. 
Physical disability, unless actually disabling, is disregarded in them. 
In the labor service there are no examinations; and veterans are 
allowed to register at any time, which is not permitted to others. 
Indeed, none but soldiers and sailors are now being registered. That 
the veterans are not afraid of the examinations is evident from the 
fact that more of them have applied proportionally than of civilians ; 
and Commissioner Russell, from whom I have these facts, thinks the 
veterans have averaged higher than other applicants. To take, for 


example and illustration, the places for which most veterans have 


applied : out of forty-eight veteran applicants for the prison service 


|of the State, forty-four passed; and, of twenty-three applicants for 


the Boston police force, every one passed; so that, in these two 
classes, more than ninety-four per cent. of all the veteran applicants 
have been successful. In the labor department of the city of Boston, 
ninety per cent. of the veteran applicants, and but sixty-two and a 
half per cent. of the others, have been certified for employment; and 
forty-six per cent. of the veterans, and but thirty-one per cent. of the 
others, are actually employed. It may well be argued from these 
facts and figures that, so far from being in the way of the veterans, 
the system is actually operating to give them a which they 
could not have had without it. Within forty-eight hours of this 
time, I was amused to hear a civilian applicant for the Boston 
police force complain that, under the civil service system, none but 
veterans “ stood any show”; but I have never heard a word of com- 
plaint of the examinations from any veteran who had tried them, 
while the exemption bill was pending, nor before nor since. I shall 
not believe, until I see it demonstrated, that any of your number 
would have any difficulty in passing the examination for any place 
which he would be likely to seek. And this leads me to say that one 
of my chief objections to the exemption bill is that, under the false 
pretence of affording you assistance, which I do not believe you need, 
it puts upon you an imputation of incapacity, which I know you do 


| not deserve. 


But I think your principal mistake is in supposing that the 


| exemption bill will help the veterans into the public service. What 
| assurance have you of that? and, if you think so, why do you think 


so? I ask seriously, as one reasonable man of another, because 
I suspect that the friends of this bill have all along taken for granted 
much that is unlikely or impossible. The bill merely permits the 
appointment of veterans without examination. It does not give 
a single veteran the right to a single place. It does not exclude 
competition, and it does not exclude a single civilian from competing 
with veterans; and, from your own point of view, [ assert that this 


| defect is absolutely fatal to the bill. The competition for appoint- 


ment between veterans and civilians will be just as sharp with the 
exemption bill as without it. There was competition for office 
before civil service reform or competitive examinations were ever 


/heard of; and there always will be, under any system or lack of 


system. Now let us see what the actual results will be. The officer 


| who holds the appointing power, governor, mayor, police commis- 


| sioner, or whosoever, acts in full view of the public, and acts on his 
| responsibility, knowing that he will be held strictly accountable for 
| the character of his appointments. There is now a great force of 
| public sentiment aroused on this subject. Critical eyes are scruti- 
|nizing every appointment in federal, state, and city governments 
|as they were never scrutinized before. The appointing power has 
SenaATOR PiLispury has addressed the following communication | presented to him in a particular case half a dozen names, we will 
to the Union Veteran Army, on the bill to exempt veterans from the | oa + eng as a the pate wo can , and half D dozen 
_ * Ee of whose competency he has no authoritative assurance. Do you 
nS service ennmations : — believe for a aces that he can be relied on to take the risk of 
5 Gentlemen of the Union Veteran Army,— It is commonly reported | public criticism, and the other risks involved by going into the 
that you have organized to defeat candidates for the legislature who | latter half-dozen for his appointee? Knowing that if an appoint- 
opposed the bill exempting veteran soldiers and sailors from the civil | ment from the uncertified class turns out to be bad he will have no 
service examinations. This includes me; and, while I shall take the! defence, while if he appoints from the certified class the responsibil- 
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ity will rest elsewhere, he will inevitably grasp at the chance of 
safety and the assurance of escaping criticism and responsibility, as 
well as the relief from solicitation and “pressure,” by making his 
appointments only from the certified class. Other and worthier 
motives will concur in leading the appointing power to this result. 


Have you considered these points? I have, and I sincerely believe | 


that the operation of the exemption bill would be to practically 
exclude the exempted class from the chances of appointment so 


long as the present system is in other respects left in force. The | 
assumption that the bill will help the veterans to places of public | 
employment is contrary to all the probabilities and to all the facts. | 


It is worthless to you for the purposes for which you seek it. The 
end which it is mistakenly supposed to secure could be reached 
only by going straight to the heart of the matter and having the 
appointment of veterans without examination made compulsory, 
which nobody would think of attempting. 

I am opposed to the bill on other grounds. Without subscribing 
to all the doctrines laid down in the name of civil service reform, 
I do believe that the minor public offices ought to be taken out of 
politics absolutely and forever, both for the sake of politics and for 
the sake of the offices. I believe that the business part of govern- 
ment ought to be conducted precisely as any other business is. I do 
not believe that any capable and faithful public servant ought to 
hold his place at the caprice of any man or party, nor that the door 
to the public service ought to be open to any deserving man only 
by some other man’s leave. I believe that the enforcement of these 
propositions, while for the common interest, is more in the interest 
of those who are in, or who wish to enter, the public service than of 
any other class of the people. The Civil Service Act is an attempt, 


doubtless imperfect, but on the whole just and expedient, to carry | 
them into practical operation. The effect of the exemption bill| 


would be to discredit and break down the new system in the begin- 
ning, without affording a particle of benefit to those in whose interest 
it is professedly put forward. 

Now, a word as to my own course. The professions of candidates 
are cheap, and I will offer you nothing but facts. So far from ignor- 
ing the claims of the veteran soldiers and sailors to the public grati- 


tude and favor, I tried last spring to give them something of positive | 
value in place of this exemption bill, which [ believe to be deceptive | 


and worse than worthless to them. At the second reading of the 
bill in the Senate, May 19, I drew, and procured Senator Sessions 
to introduce, a substitute for it, providing that the words “ other 
qualifications being equal” should be stricken out of the sixth clause 
of section 14 of the Civil Service Act. The effect of this, if adopted, 


would have been to require the appointments to be given to veterans | 


who passed the examination, notwithstanding they might not stand 
so high as other competitors. To illustrate its operation: If, in a 


augury for the future that our chief magistrate enters upon the 
| duties of his office pledged to its earnest support. 

The difficulties of your peculiar position, and the grave obstacles 
with which you have to contend, require great courage and firmness 
|to overcome them. These qualities you have shown in a marked 
degree. And, by a wise moderation and practical good sense, coupled 
with au evident desire to serve the public to the best of your ability, 
you have done much to win the approval even of many who were 
opposed to you. That you would satisfy the extremists of either 
party was not to be expected. That both condemn you only proves 
your course to be that desirable medium which is commonly the path 
of wisdom. Mistakes have been made in some appointments, of 
which it is due to ourselves to say that we greatly regret thei. 
Nevertheless, we gladly recognize that the reform is making reason- 
able progress, that, in your hands, it receives a fuller and more 
practical application thau under any other administration of recent 
times. And, in our satisfaction with what has been well doue, we 
| are disposed to lenient judgment of what has not seemed wisest and 

best. We do not expect you to do in a few months what it has taken 
many years to accomplish elsewhere. And we have full confidence 
that the good work you have begun will be faithfully continued, and 
| that the end of your term of office will find civil service reform more 
widely and firmly established than it is to-day. 

In the work of reform, although you will, doubtless, meet the 
opposition of unfriendly critics, and of all those who “ impudently 
stand between the people and the machinery of their government,” be 
assured that you will receive the steadfast support of that influential 
and increasing class, which, ignoring mere party claims, seeks, above 
all things, to secure pure and honest government. 

With very great respect, Henry LAMBERT, 
President N. C. S. R. A. 





West NewrTon, Mass., Oct. 17, 1885. 


NOT AT HOME TO OFFICE-SEEKERS. 


Tue following has been promulgated by the President, for the in- 

formation of the public :— 
ExErcuTIVE Mansion, Oct. 27, 1885. 

For nearly eight months, a large share of the time of the Presi- 
dent has been devoted to the hearing of applications for office and 
the determination of appointments. Much of the time thus spent 
has undoubtedly subserved the public good; some of it has been sac- 
rificed to the indulgence of the people in their natural insistence 
upon useful interviews; and some of it has been unjustifiably wasted. 
| The public welfare, and a due regard for the claims of those whose 
interests in the government are entirely disconnected with office-hold- 





scale of one hundred, the minimum required to pass was sixty-five, | ing, imperatively demand that in the future the time of the Presi- 
and a veteran applicant got seventy-five and another applicant eighty-| dent should be differently occupied; and he confidently expects that 
five, the veteran should be preferred and should have the place. | all good citizens will acquiesce in the propriety and reasonableness 
Fifteen Republicans voted for it, thirteen Republicans and all the | of the following plan, adopted to that end: After the first day of 
Democrats (five) against it. At the third reading of the bill, May| November, the President will decline to grant interviews to those 
21, this substitute was again offered by Senator Thayer, at my re-| seeking public positions, or their advocates. On Mondays, Wednes- 
quest. Seventeen Republicans voted for it, fourteen Republicans | days, and Fridays, during that month, from ten to eleven o'clock in 


and all the Democrats against it. While this substitute infringes the morning, he will receive such other persons as eall on strictly 


the strict rule of the selection of the fittest, it is comparatively un- 
objectionable, even to the most earnest civil service reformer, since 
it leaves the principle in full force, and secures at least such guar- 


| public business; and on the same days, at half-past one in the after- 
noon, he will meet those who merely desire to pay their respects. 
On all other days and times during that month, he will receive only 


antee of fitness as the minimum standard of examination affords. I cabinet officers and heads of departments. 

do not doubt that Republicans generally would be glad to see this 

substantial advantage extended to the veteran soldiers and sailors ; . 
and, if our Democratic friends are as fond of you as they are of your WAUKEGAN, ILL., Oct. 8, 1885. 
votes, you can probably have, though I think you would not need,| Eprror “Crvit Service Recorp ”: — 


their aid in obtaining it. | 1. How many appointments were made in the civil service from 
| March 4 to July 1, 1881? 
xe 7 r THE PRECIDENT up wow. | 2: How many similar appointments were made during the same 
TESTIMONIAL TO THE PRESIDENT FROM THE NEW- period of the present year, 1885 ? 


TON ASSOCIATION. If you cannot give me answers to these questions, will you kindly 
To the President of the United States : — | suggest where and how I may obtain them ? 


Tue Executive Committee of the Newton Civil Service Reform | Very truly yours, 
Association desires to express its gratification at the renewed assur-| Can any of our readers supply the desired information ? 
ance of your interest in civil service reform, and “its application in | 
the most practicable form attainable,” as stated in your letter to. PEER TOG 7 
Commissioner Eaton. | WE have a letter from Mr. J. R. Brigham, of the Milwaukee Civil 

We are not of those who, “ignoring the conditions which bound | Service Board, enclosing sample copies of examination papers. Mr. 
and qualify every struggle for a radical improvement in the affairs | Brigham reports that the new law is working favorably. 
of government, demand complete and immediate perfection.” We 
recognize the fact that great reforms commonly move slowly, often | 


with halting and uncertain steps, and at times even seem to go back- 


Epwarp D. Upuam. 


A Civit Service Reform Association has been formed in Indiana. 


ward. It has been so with civil service reform here. It was so in| At the meeting for organization, held on the evening of October 2, 
England, where it passed through fifty years of trial, before its final | a constitution was adopted, and a President and Executive Committee 
and complete establishment. Our faith in its ultimate success here,| were chosen for the ensuing year. The President is W. D. Foulke, 
therefore, is in no wise abated by the opposition it meets with. of Richmond; and the Executive Committee is composed of the 
Indeed, when we look back only a few years, we are surprised aud following gentlemen: Noble C. Butler, James B. Black, Oliver T. 
rejoiced at the progress it has made. And we hail it as a good| Morton, John W. Murphy, Lucius B. Swift, and Louis Howland. 








